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by assuming the truth of its minor and takes for
granted that any major which will cover the
minor is therefore established. Nothing saves so
much trouble in thinking as the acceptance of a
good sounding generality or a self-evident truth.
Where your poor scientific worker plods along, test-
ing the truth of his argument at every point, making
qualifications and reservations, and admitting that
every general principle may require to be modified in
concrete cases, you can thus both jump to your con-
clusion and assume the airs of a philosopher. It is,
I fancy, for this reason that people have such a
tendency to lay down absolute rules about really
difficult points. It is so much easier to say at once
that all drinking ought to be suppressed, than to
consider how, in actual circumstances, sobriety can
be judiciously encouraged; and by assuming a good
self-evident law and denouncing your opponents as
immoral worshippers of expediency, you place your-
self in an enviable position of moral dignity and
inaccessibility. No argument can touch you. These
abstract rules, too, have the convenience of being
strangely ambiguous. I have been almost pathetic-
ally affected when I have observed how some
thoroughly commonplace person plumes himself on
preserving his consistency because he sticks resolutely
to his party dogmas, even when their whole meaning